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ABSTRACT 


A decline in the college-going rate for high school 
graduates, and the shrinking public school population with its 
resultant decline in the demand for new teachers, have both 
contributed to drops in enrollment which many schools of education 
are experiencing. There are ways, however, by which schools of 
education can avoid disastrous results. These include the following: 
(a) eliminate nonproductive programs and courses, (b) retrain faculty 
in areas of declining interest for employment in growth or stable 
fields, (c) offer elective courses which appeal to noneducation 
majors, (ad) plan new programs based on existing faculty and physical 
resources, (e) recruit faculty with flexible, broad-based academic 
preparation, (f) develop cooperative programs with other academic 
departments, (g) lobby for more favorable and equitable funding, (h) 
consolidate and integrate training programs among institutions 
producing a small percentage of teachers, and (i) prepare students 
for two or more career options. (PB) 
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-both Gemourephice-have contributed ta the current 


drove im cmchinent which many schools of education are expariencing. Virst, 
the wore esine pete Too lign school graguctes has declined from a 1969 high 
of G2 pera cont tou 1974 level of less than SS per cont.! This dociine hss pro- 
duced overall urollm at drops in many cf the nution's four-year insiitutions . 
e 


For cuempile, for the fal] o: 1974, 34 per cent of these institutions had a de- 
e 
crease in Culi-lime cnrollmecut, 27 per cont had part-time enrollment declines, 
and 31 per cent had reductions in freshingn enrollment. 2 
A scconi factor ig the shrinking public school population end the 
resultent decline in the demand for new tcachers. Student enrollment in public 
and non-public elementary schouls has been declining since 1970 and is ox- 
pected to continuc to do so throughout the 1980's. In fact, overal) school] age 


population (those between 9 and 17, inclusively) is expected to decline over 


the next 10 to 15 years. By 1982, the 5 to 17 population is expecicd to be 
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Ipilen Green, editor, A fact Book on Ligher Education, American 
Council on Higher Education, 1974, p. 7. 


2urnrollment Rose 4 Pct. this Pall, Study Indicates, 
November 11, 1974, p. 2. 
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dient Ailing door Tah rk ves ii TuO0, andl ahuuk seven migllicn less than 
in lO72. Ciotreapan dinaly, enrolling will deeline in the schools Uhroucl: the 
1870'S Guel s0's, 3 

Whig ceop in acheel age population has produced a conecori tat decline 
in the deeaatd few nov cortificabed classroom tooahers. One mead indicutes 
thet curing the 1970's orly 2.4 million opeiugs will appear while our ingetitu- 
tions aie iruining over 4.2 miJlion new teachors. College students have al: 
roady responded to this etimuhtis trom the labor market and turned awey from 
education as a vocational interest. As evidence of this trend, the Americgsn 
Cellede Testing Service repor Led a chop of nearly 36 per cent in the number of 
entering ecllege freshmen rlenning to major in education jn 1973-74 cs com- 
pared with 1967-68.4 

Tor schools of education staffed and geared to the rapidly expanding 
teacher preparation programs of the 1960's, these trends bode ill. It appears 
that unless a number of affirmative steps are taken, schools of education can 
anticipate reduced budgets, non-renewal of faculty contracts and postponement 
of new programs. Thore appcar to be, however, a number of affirmative steps 
which schools of education may take in an cffort to amcejiorate or forestall re- 


trenchment. The following paragraphs briefly explore these opportunitics. 


3Green, op. cit., p. 3. 


4urronds in Choosing Majors," Activity, The American College Testing 
Program, January, 1975, Pp. l. 
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pensive and.quertionaiie practices of schoals of education is the retention of 
Hom prosuetive prowais and courses. Academic megreimns sheald ho criticelly 
cxuming a with a view to the phasing out of Urose with lew production. A ei- 
Heacios owerled daring the preeedma 
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whhasie tere program's retention. brograis 
having Joweor productivity shovld be uncguivocully justified if they are to be 
continued, 

Courses should alse be carefully examined on the basis of their cnroll- 
ments end content. This writer feels that courses should attract a mintinuin of 
12 students for freshman and sophomore level courses, 8 for junior and scnior 
courses ond 5 for masters dearee level offerings. When courses fail to incet 
these criteria over a two-year period, two alternatives should be considsared. 
Yirst, offering the course on a less frequent basis, or second , dropping the 
course fier the curriculum. 

Course contents should also be carcsully examined to insure that dupli-- 
cation docs not exist. More than one school of education has found itself 
offering inuJtiple sections of introductory research methodology or statistics, 
when the content of the various sections wus essentially the samc. Where 
duplication is recounized, consideration should be given to combining sections 
and phasing out or deleting unneeded offerings. 

9 Faculty retooling - Although the overall trends for teacher employment 
‘ 


are bleak, there are bright spots such as special education, vocational- 
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tecloieald subjects oud kinvergartlen, Inosears shotesoamed in certain arcas, 
potential for creoln ab increases Gad pro an srowth ceem promising. The 
ouaresticon then is for a retooling of faculty trained ip areas of dcclining stu- 
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dent dnieroost in orden ta eqaip thean fer contiveed employment in Grovill or 
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Stable fielan. 

The advantages of this appreich are clear. Nothing can devastate a 
faculiy's mergle os much aus the threat or promise of @ reduction in staff, The 
affirmative opportunity for retraining in a new but allied field can do much to 
.ounter this appichcnsion. Moreover, the retention of a "retooled" faculty 
member is deubly positive becguse of his cxperience und familiarity with the 
inslitution's programs and academic climate, 

A number of institutions are providing retooling opportunities to selected 
faculty men:bers through 6 range of subsidizcd education:l opportunities. Among 
these programs are fall2yeet or semester sabbaticals, summer study grants and 
lote afternoon or evening study on the home campus or the campus of a sister 
institution. 

4 Offer elective courses which eppes! to non-cducatio nmajors - 
Jlistorically, education courses have drawn their clicntele almost exclusively 
from education majors or other students secking preparation for teaching certi- 
fication. Careful consideration, however, should be given to the development 
of courses which heave a canipus-wide appeal. Examples of such courses would 
be "the study of education as a social phenomenon," "instructional media," 


"introductory child study" and "reading improvement." Sach of these courses 
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could eppecd toa vincent who is tmajodng in enoethor (iclad and is scelhiag aan 
Qcemic cexporionces dn support of his major area or to the student who desires 
an interesting lective course. 

j Pane ae aa base Von ceisting fcutly atid ity sieph AGEOuces = 


Paculiin sand physical resaurens of schools of education are froqucably ade- 


quate to offer programs in arcas ouiside of ic. trucitional teaching fields. With 


reconcile the eddition of such preyrams to their curriculuias without the agony 
of an identity crisis or philosophical re-direction. As examples of sucecssful 
non-teecher training programs which are currently being offered by some schools 
of education, consider the following. A counseling education preyram has cx- 
panded jts proargms to include elles student personne) services, ministerial 
counseling, employment counsehng, and psychological counseling for com~ 
munity agencies and institutions. A department of physical and health educa~- 
tion is offering programs in recreation and parks management, and a department 
of elementary education has added a program to train day care center directors. 
S° Recruit flexibse faculty - When the opportunity to add new faculty or 

to fill existing positions erises, attention should be given ‘to the recruitment 

of candidates with flexible, broad-based academic preparation, Ter cxample, 

a special educator with extensive training in reading would be well prepared 

to shift his thine between the twe programs as student interest rises and falls. 


Consideration should also be given to the joint recruitment and appointment of 
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personnel) wich Gopurtieats oursids: of tice school of education. A public adimin- 
Isteater thadaed in public finance and administration could be well qualified for 
Seaver in Tye Ds partments of Political Scienze and School Administration. 

Jn ciueey of the aheementlon od cxamples, the broadly-trained faculty 
Barbe: pepved aaa clear asset ina perted of deahning and shifting student 
; Dow top cooperative pogroms wilh other acadomic departments - A 
ne Mooppoteably Ps available to the scheol of education which thrusts itself 
frto couporetive: pregrem dovelopment efforts with other academic departments. 
Buca efforis wot only afford the school an expanded range of programs end stu- 
dents, but they slso provide occasions for faculty stimulation and professional 
development. A muuber of emerging fields of siudy appear ripe for the involve- 
ment of schools of education. Among these are gerontology with home econom- 
{cs, sociolugy end psychology, instructional media with communication arts, 
computer assisted instruction with computer scicnce and management science 
with business administration and political science. 


42 
4 Enhenced Funding - Programs in professional education have long held 


a reputation of under-funding, under-stuffing and over-subscription. There is 
compelling evidence to support these assertions. A 1972 study of Virginia's 
state-supported institutions showed that the average salary of upper division 


faculty in education was $11,174. This figure compares with salaries of $12,433 


for business administration, $13,427 for the health professions and $14,373 for 
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ensinceineg.” The sain study Seaiakeanea that the cost per studeut creait- 
hous (this factor: is a funetion of selary costs and class sine) in education was 
$19.52 a8 Compored with $26.66 for cagineering and $27.01 for Imglish/Z 
Journsliom, © Ciuilar results were recorded in a 1872 study of Penneshoc's 
publically supported inestitutiows , with the credit-hour cost for cducelion nest 
the bottom of professional ries. ? 

The recommendation then is for schools ef education to lobby for more 
foveruble and more equitable funding -- funding levels which are fully commen- 
suraic with the task of educeting the nation's teachers. We should actively 
advocate class sizes and supervisory ratios which woutd enable us to effect 
fully the profitable instructional technigues of PRTE, micro-teaching, simula~ 
tion and role-playing. As eny Dean who has attempted these approaches knows, 
they are results producing methods, but at the same time they are costly in 
terms of manpower. 

Iam confident, however, that a period of declining cnrollments is a 
time in which we can persuasively argue for a re-investment of our "surplus" 
resources into an improvement in the quality of our programs. 

Y, Consolidation and integration of training programs. — David Clark and 


Egon Guba of Indiana University recently reported that over 1,340 institutions 


Sstate Council of Higher Education for Virginia, The Volume and Cost of 
Instructional Services at Virginia's Colleges, SCHLV, 1972, p. 62. 


GIbid, p. 56. 


7Tonnessee Higher Education Commission, PY 79 Appropriations Tormula 
for Public Higher Education, THEC, 1974, p. “2s 
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of higher Leovdng are currents, tahini teachers. 8 ‘This is a phenomenal nuin- 
ber when we reewinise tiat the demeanl for new college graduates prepared Lo 
toocl will be semetiung da the area of 133,000 for 1975.9 Clark end Guba's 
stir ilsy tertile? thatanly go8 per cent of these teacher producing institu- 
Hons wore dacisboas Of AACE end fewer then ¢40 por cont were NCATE 
acereditoad, 18 

When we consider elso that inrtitulions ike Pennsylvania Slate Univ- 
ersity graduated nearly 7,500 bacceleurcate teachers in 1973, Kean College 
over 1,100, und Central Michigan University ove) 1,972, there is obviously 
a very large mueber of institutions which are producing a very smell percentage 
of our iecchers. Perhaps these institutions as well as some of the mid-range 
teacher producers will want to consider consolidating their programs with those 
of other institutions. Or they may wish to share facilities, student teacher 
supervisors or other resources. I believe that such program integrations would 
result in significant costs suvings, and as a spin-off, I am confident that such 
an interfacing of programs would result in a stimulation and enhancement of 
academic programs. 
Te Career Alternatives - The idea of carcer alternatives which prepares 
students for two or more carecr options should be studied by schools of educa- 


tion. Tor instance, students mdjoring in secondary physical education could 
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8Egon Guba and David Clark, "Solected Demographic Data About 
Teacher Education Institutions,“ National Conference on Teacher Education, 
1974 c p. 3% 


Svrthur I. Padilla, "The Market for Teachers in the Nation and the 
Southern Region,” Southern Regional Iducation Board, 1974, p. 8. 
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10Guba, op. cit., p. l. oF 
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brs cncompader: te pupae options dip spac iad oa Honor paysica } Uhorapry. 

An Mnglinh Gducation major could develop concentrations in journalism or 

romedtel feaciiiie, Lhehewve thal curs who leet such concent tions 

will beticr enuip themselves for cntey inte tudayts labor morket. Jt Uie same 
i 

time, ocheoels of estuc eon could use this tech nigue te rciein more of their 


majors and to alael chective students frem liclds ouiside education. 


Concluiion 

It is clear from the foreceing that schools of cdneation arc ininersed 
in on cra ol fiscal change ond uncertuinty. An uncertainty which was fostecicd 
by a changing ond declining student demand for teacher preparation programs. 
In the opinion of the author, those schools of education which are able to 
initiate pusilive piogiains of fucully aiid curiculum devolepmant will have 
taken the first step towards fiscal stability. This step coupled with an effec-~ 
tive delinention of program priorities will significantly enhance ine schools' 
potential for continued vitality. Those schools of education unable or unwill- 
ing to embark on this course of action are swe to expericnce with increasing 


severity the crisis of a declining student clientele. 
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